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THE PARISH, CELL OF CHRISTIAN LIFE' 


RDINARILY the sacramental life of the Christian, 
which centers in the Eucharist as sacrifice-sacrament, 
should not be lived haphazardly at any church or in 
any place whatsoever. For each Catholic there is a 
definite center for the living of his life-in-Christ to- 

gether with the members of his family and of the neighboring fam- 

ilies, namely, the parish church of the territory in which he resides. 
WHAT Is A PARISH? 

Canon 216, section 1, of the official Code of Canon Law of 
the Church states: ‘“The territory of every diocese should be di- 
vided into distinct territorial parts. Each part should have its own 
church with a definite group of people assigned to it; and a rector, 
who is its proper pastor, should be placed at the head for the neces- 
sary care of souls.’’ Section 4 tells us: ‘‘Parishes cannot without a 
special apostolic indult be formed on the basis of difference of lan- 
guage or nationality among the faithful living in one and the same 
city or territory.’’ The proper dividing line between the parishes 
of a diocese is therefore a territorial boundary, and all Catholics 
living within the territorial limits of a parish ordinarily belong to 
it as its members or parishioners. 

A parish is constituted normally of families rather than indi- 
viduals. The unattached individual is the exception rather than the 
rule. One may say, in fact, that just as in the domain of nature 
the family is the basic unit of the wider civil society or the state, 
so in the parish the Christian family is the normal unit. An indi- 
vidual becomes a member of the parish in the ordinary routine of 





Spiritual conference given at the Central Verein-St. John’s Institute for So- 
cial Study, March, 1937. 
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life soon after his birth into this world. It is the parents who de- 
termine his being taken to the church for baptism. Once baptized, 
he is inscribed into the record of the parish church, not so much 
by himself and isolatedly, but rather as the child of a certain fam- 
ily, and with his name are mentioned those of his natural parents 
as well as those of his spiritual ones, his baptismal god-parents. 

In regard to the social nature of the Church, Pére Sertillanges 
says: ‘““The Christian is born in the womb of a religious society, 
which is the Church. He lives by it first of all, before he judges it 
and seeks its sources. It creates him spiritually by baptism and by 
initiation, as the family creates him, as the fatherland creates him, 
before he recognizes them. It communicates to him the life which 
is in it, life on which he reacts, for we are not passive; but whose 
source is there, in the vital environment emanating down the ages 
from Jesus Christ’’ (The Church, p. 50). What is here stated of 
the Church as the universal mystical body of Christ, is true also 
of its smallest official division here on earth, of the parish. The 
latter is indeed supernaturally a miniature of the mystical body 
of Christ. Of the complete organic body it is the smallest organ 
that contains within itself all the necessary sources and powers 
(sacraments and sacrifice) for the normal Christ-life of the indi- 
vidual member of Christ. The parish, therefore, has nothing of 
the individualistic character, say, of the election booth. To the lat- 
ter the citizens come, each to do his duty, but each one in isolation 
from the others. What any citizen does in this booth is kept secret 
from all others—each votes strictly by himself. 

PARISH A SPIRITUAL FAMILY 

The parish is, in fact, a large supernatural or spiritual fam- 
ily; it is in a way the counterpart in the supernatural realm of 
what the natural family is in the domain of this life. The super- 
natural family of the parish is constituted chiefly of the natural- 
supernatural families of this life. These we may call ‘‘natural- 
supernatural’’ since it is only the Christian or Catholic families 
in the proper sense of the word that are members of the parish. 
Other families living within the parish territory have no strict 
right to the benefits of the parish life’ until they have entered the 


“Although each pastor must feel that non-Catholics resident in his terri- 
tory have a special right to his friendship and pastoral solicitude. 
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PARISH AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 


supernatural fellowship of the mystical body of Christ and so have 
become what has been here termed ‘‘natural-supernatural.”’ 

The parish priest, who is the official delegate of the bishop 
of the diocese, is the immediate spiritual father of the whole parish 
family. He has a father’s duty of safeguarding and ministering to 
all the spiritual needs of his flock, who constitute in a true super- 
natural sense his children. Between the parish priest and his spir- 
itual children, and therefore also between the parish members 
among themselves, there exists an intimate unity, which is none 
other than the unity of membership in the mystical body as real- 
izing itself within the territory of a single parish. Cardinal Gas- 
quet, in speaking of the parish of medieval England, calls attention 
to the sense of unity that existed among all parishioners. It was 
due, he said, to the fact that the belief and the practice of all was 
the same, that all worshipped in the same way and in the same 
church, and kept the same feasts and fasts in the course of the 
year. All of them were fully aware of the fact that “‘parson and 
people were bound together by the parochial system, and, so to 
speak, existed for each other.’’ This was true to such an extent 
also outside of the stricter domain of the spiritual or supernatural 
that it helped to strengthen “‘even the ties of pure religion’ (Parish 
Life in Medieval England, p. 8). 

This intimate spiritual unity in the parish applied to all 
members without exception, and even the parish of these medieval 
times with their different ranks or estates among men was strongly 
conscious of this fact. ‘It is important to bear in mind,”’ writes 
Cardinal Gasquet, ‘‘that a properly organised ‘parish’ was a cor- 
poration, and acted as a ‘corporation,’ and as such no lords of the 
manor or political personages had any sort of power or authority 
over it.’’ Of course these higher members of society were also mem- 
bers of the corporation, and they were duly respected for their high 
position. “But the records of old parishes that have come down to 
our time clearly prove that ‘Squire-rule’ over parson and people in 
medieval parochial life did not exist.’’ Great men did indeed at 
times try to have their own way and say, but they were quickly 
shown that the corporation was under higher power than that of 
any earthly dignitary. The instances in which great landlords tried 
to influence matters unduly were few. ‘“To ‘holy Mother Church’ 
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all were the same, and within God's house the tenant, the villain, 
and the serf stood side by side with the overlord and master.’’ And 
when a feast happened to fall on a day on which work had to be 
done for the lords and the Church forbade all servile work, the 
lords had to take it with a smile, and they usually did. Compare 
this with the Spain of the late twenties, where I saw many farm- 
hands work on Sundays and was told the landlords insisted on it. 
CENTRAL LIFE OF THE PARISH 

The parish is then the normal place for the development of 
the entire spiritual life of the parishioners, while central in the 
parish is of course the parish church and the worship of God en- 
acted therein in behalf of all the members of the parish. The whole 
supernatural life of the parishioner from beginning to end develops 
in contact with the parish altar. It presents a parallel to our earthly 
life that can hardly come as a surprise, since Christ himself ex- 
plained His mission on earth in terms of life. The new-born child 
becomes a member of a parish and of the entire mystical body of 
Christ through its supernatural rebirth at baptism. In this regard 
it should be no longer necessary to explain why the Church legis- 
lates that the ordinary place and ordinary minister for this re- 
birth in Christ are the parish church and its pastor. The ministerial 
duties of the latter as the spiritual father include proper instruction 
and guidance of the new member as soon as he has arrived at the 
age of reason, and provide for continued nourishment of soul 
through the sacraments of penance and the Eucharist. Need we 
mention at all why the parish priest should be obliged by ecclesi- 
astical law to offer up the Sacrifice for his parish on all Sundays 
and on many other feasts of the liturgical year? 

The sacrament of confirmation is in the supernatural life the 
coming of age of the spiritual child of the parish family. Thence- 
forth he is an adult member of the parish as of the mystical body. 
If his baptism gave him the right to all necessary supernatural 
parental care from the Church, 1.e., from the pastor and the bishop, 
then his new status as an adult member gives him also the duty and 
responsibility of putting forth efforts towards the healthy life of 
the parish and of the entire mystical body of Christ. His first field 
of duty in this regard is the parish itself, but his responsibilities, 
being personal, are with him at all times no matter where he may 
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PARISH AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 


be and what his contacts. When he enters the state of marriage, 
which is a special participation in the intimate union of Christ with 
His Church (see the epistle for a nuptial Mass), the parish church 
of the bride is the official place and its rector the official priestly 
witness for the sacrament of matrimony. When sickness arrives, 
or approaching death, it is again the duty of the parish priest to 
come to the spiritual assistance of the failing member; and at death 
the last spiritual ministrations of the Church over the body rightly 
take place in the parish church of the deceased and his family. 

Central in this spiritual or parochial life of each parishioner 
must be the eucharistic worship of the altar, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, with the fullest participation possible. As Calvary was cen- 
tral in the life of the Redeemer here on earth, so is its continua- 
tion central in the life of the mystical body, of the mystical Christ 
and of every parish. It must likewise be central in the life of every 
member of Christ, and here again the normal altar at which this 
is to be realized is the altar of the parish church. That is why the 
annual Communion, prescribed as a very minimum of living mem- 
bership, is properly to take place in one’s home parish. 

The scope of parish life goes beyond the purely spiritual or 
liturgical aspects of the Christ-life, as we shall see in a moment. 
But whatever else it includes should be centered in the sacrificial 
worship of the altar and in turn radiate out from there. 

Again we may quote Cardinal Gasquet. ‘“The parochial sys- 
tem, then, in the Middle Ages, had come to occupy three separate 
functions. It had acquired, in the first place, the notion of a well- 
defined group of families organised for the purposes of social order 
and the relief of needy brethren. Secondly, the word ‘parish,’ ap- 
plied to the same group, was regarded as the sub-unit of ecclesiasti- 
cal administration: directly under the parish priest, indirectly under 
the bishop. Thirdly, it was the name of the foundation property 
or estate’ (op. cit., pp. 4-5). Previously the Cardinal had made 
a statement that might be considered explanatory of the first func- 
tion mentioned above: ‘“The fact is, that in those far-off days the 
parish church was the centre of popular life all the country over, 
and that the priest and other parochial officials were the recognised 
managers of many interests beyond those of a strictly ecclesiastical 
nature. Religion and religious observances then formed an integral 
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part of the English people’s very existence in a way somewhat dif- 
ficult for us to grasp in these days’’ (pp. 1-2). 

That our individualism has disturbed this universal aspect 
of Catholic parish life is evident. Only too often the whole super- 
natural life of individual parishioners is that of a minimum es- 
sential contact with the altar, while otherwise they are and remain 
total strangers to their fellow parishioners, and are, moreover, in 
all further parish activities conspicuous only by their consistent 
absence. With the rise of so-called social work in all its wide as- 
pects today, there has also been a reawakening of various kinds of 
social activities in our parishes. Or is it that these arose spontane- 
ously among us the moment the restrictions of pioneer conditions 
ceased to exist? In the past few decades our parishes have also be- 
come the centers more and more of various types of recreation. 

But is it an unjust statement to say that this extra-liturgical 
activity, as embodied in various kinds of parish societies and asso- 
ciations, is still viewed only too often as something quite separate 
from the essential spiritual life of the parish? I remember instances, 
especially of athletic clubs, where the heroes of the parish club 
were the poorest type of practical Catholics, and in some instances 
not Catholics at all. The recalling of this is not meant to denounce 
every such instance point blank. But we do need to re-emphasize 
the fact that every parish society of any kind must also have as its 
purpose the fostering of a better spiritual life among the parishion- 
ers. At the very least this would imply that anyone who is known 
as a member of a parish society should also strive to give an emi- 
nent example of wholehearted participation in the official worship 
of the parish. To be a good society member he must first of all be a 
good parish member in the higher sense of the term and therefore 
a good member of the mystical body of Christ. Much could be said 
in this connection about Catholic Action, but that will be touched 
upon later. 

THE CARE OF THE POOR AND NEEDY 

A special word needs to be said in regard to the care of the 
poor and the needy of a parish. What the attitude of the early 
Christians was in this regard is too well known to need repetition 
here. All the early Christians joined in the bringing together of 
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PARISH AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 


any abundance of theirs, so that at all times the poor and the 
needy could receive according to their needs. This was by no 
means an “extra” activity on their part, but an intimate element 
of their very worship of God. It was in the offertory procession of 
old that at one and the same time the offerings of all present for 
God's altar and for God’s poor were given. The care of the poor 
was thus an intimate part of their giving of themselves to God; in 
one and the same breath they gave to God directly and to God in 
the poor and needy. So-called social relief can not attain a higher 
dignity or place of honor than this. 

The subject would be too wide for full treatment here, and 
so I shall confine myself to a few excerpts from Cardinal Gasquet 
to show what the Catholic conception and understanding of it 
was in the medieval days of flourishing faith. 

The Cardinal sums up the situation as then existing by stating 
that ‘‘the duty of considering the revenues of a parish as common 
property to be held in trust for the needs of hospitality and the 
relief of the poor is inculcated in every tract dealing with the sub- 
ject, and acknowledged in numberless ways’’ (op. cit., p. 9). In 
practically all the documents that illustrate parish life at this time 
(t.e., the fifteenth century) we find that the pastors all over Eng- 
land consider themselves and are considered by the people as the 
stewards ‘“‘of the panis Dominicus (the Lord’s Bread), under 
which name was meant charity to all that came to claim support.”’ 
This was not merely accepted in theory but also put into practice. 
In our day, when a pastor must absent himself from his parish for 
any length of time, we are inclined to think matters taken care of 
well enough when an outside priest comes regularly to say Mass 
on Sundays, or is always available for the required spiritual min- 
istrations in cases of emergency. It was not so in the older and 
more Catholic times. When in those days rectors did not reside in 
their parish for some reason or other, they were bound to keep 
“‘proctors or agents to exercise proper hospitality or charity as far 
as the means of their churches will allow, and at the very least to 
relieve every parishioner in extreme necessity’ (op. cit., p. 8). 

But let us not praise the past too much. At times episcopal 
Visitations were necessary. When at these it was found that the 
poor had been neglected by any parish, this was roundly denounced 
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as a violation of their right. Such was indeed the official attitude 
of the Church. ““There can be no doubt that the proceeds of ec 
clesiastical benefices,’’ to quote the Cardinal once more, ‘‘were rec- 
ognized in the Constitutions of legates and archbishops as being 
in fact, as well as in theory, the eleemosynae, the spes pauperum— 
the alms and the hope of the poor. These ecclesiastics who con- 
sumed the revenues of their cures on other than necessary and fitting 
purposes were declared to be ‘defrauders of the rights of God's 
poor,’ and ‘thieves of Christian alms intended for them’; whilst 
the English canonists and legal professors, who glossed these pro- 
visions of the Church law, gravely discussed the ways in which 
the poor of a parish could vindicate their right—right, they call 
it—to a share in the ecclesiastical revenues of their Church’’ (op. 
cit., p. 85). 
CONCLUSION 

In our day of expanding Catholic Action and of the wider 
duties of lay apostleship in general, there is much reason for re- 
joicing in the Lord. There is no longer any doubt that we are wit- 
nessing the beginnings of a recapture of the true Christian spirit of 
old. What that means for the future no one can tell. One thing 
that it does mean even now is also a better understanding of the 
position the parish church and parish life should hold in the lives 
of all the members of Christ. Even as the essential liturgical life of 
the mystical body, deriving from the primary and indispensable 
source Or participation in the altar of Christ, must send its spiritual 
inspiration and energy into every aspect of our daily routine, so, 
too, the parish as the normal center and field of our worship of 
God must again become also the primary center and field of all the 
life and conduct that derives therefrom. The parish must again 
become the center and inspiration, not only of all official Catholic 
Action, but also of all social performance of the spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy. Unless it is that, the more purely spiritual 
activity of worship is in danger of being without further fruitage 
and therefore of again drying up. But if, on the other hand, the 
parish regains its rightful place among the faithful, it will truly 
be in the fullest sense of the term a cell of Christian life. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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THE ENGLISH OF OUR PRAYERS 


HE report has reached England that some enterprising 
persons in the United States are preparing for the use 
A ( of Catholics a version of the Holy Bible in vernacular 
English. That is very good news; and it is to be 
hoped that the translators will purge their version not 
only of unintelligible archaisms but also of unnecessary latinisms, 
of which even Challoner’s revision of the Rheims-Douay is full. 
A representative example is the rendering of adorare by ‘‘to adore’: 
that is not translation at all: the exact English translation of ado- 
rare is ‘‘to worship,’ and that is the word used by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of English-speaking people—even Catholics don’t 
speak of ‘‘Divine Adoration’! 





From time to time some temerarious person is provoked to 
complain of the quality of the English translations of Latin pray- 
ers. But nobody seems ever to do anything about it. So some time 
ago, one evening when I got back from week-day ‘“‘devotions”’ 
(why not prayers?) with “Singular Vessel of Devotion” (!) 
ringing in my ears, | tried my hand at the Litany of Loreto. 

Below is what I made of it, and it is here printed for the 
comments of readers. I only claim for the translation that it is an 
improvement on the current ones, in that it keeps nearer to the 
meaning of the Latin words, makes some attempt at dignity com- 
bined with intelligibility, and avoids such jargon as ‘‘Mother most 
amiable.” 

I am not setting out to write an article, but I will refer to 
one objection in advance, namely, that “‘to change these English 
prayers would be disturbing to the simple faithful’’ (and even to 
give scandal—how?). This argument has long ramifications and 
is not nearly so crushing as its users suppose. I would suggest to 
them two considerations: that it is irreverent to address Almighty 
God in formal prayers expressed in bad, yes, bad English; and 
that these prayers are at present to a large extent unintelligible to 
the simple faithful—-many of their phrases are as meaningless to 
them as many of the questions and answers in the catechism are to 
children. 
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For Catholics to be indifferent to the right use and significance 
of words is to confess ourselves apostates to muddle-headedness 
and unconcern for truth. 


THE LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
COMMONLY CALLED “OF LORETO” 


Lord, have mercy on us (2) 
Christ, have mercy on us (2) 
Lord, have mercy on us (2) 





Christ, hear us 
Christ, hearken to us 


God the Father of Heaven—Have mercy on us 
God the Son, Savior of the World 


God the Holy Ghost 
Holy Trinity, one God 
Holy Mary—Pray for us 
Holy Mother of God 
Holy Virgin of virgins 
Mother of Christ 
Mother of Divine Grace 
All-pure Mother 
All-chaste Mother 
Inviolate Mother 
Unsullied Mother 
Lovable Mother 
Wonderful Mother 
Mother of good counsel 
Mother of the Creator 
Mother of the Savior 
Most wise Virgin 
Worshipful Virgin 
Illustrious Virgin 
Mighty Virgin 

Gentle Virgin 

Faithful Virgin 


Mirror of Righteousness 

Throne of Wisdom 

Source of our joy 

Spiritual Vessel 

Vessel of Honor 

Radiant Vessel of Religion 

Mystic Rose 

Tower of David 

Tower of Ivory 

House of Gold 

Ark of the Covenant 

Gate of Heaven 

Morning Star 

Health of the sick 

Refuge of sinners 

Comfort of the sorrowful 

Help of Christians 

Queen of angels, etc. 

Queen conceived free from 
original sin, etc. 
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THE ENGLISH OF OUR PRAYERS 


Lamb of God, etc. Spare us, O Lord 
Lamb of God, etc. Hearken to us, O Lord 
Lamb of God, etc. Have mercy on us 

V/ and R/ 


We seek thy protection, O holy Mother of God; turn not 
from us when we pray to thee in our need, but deliver us always 
from all dangers, O blessed Virgin. 


V/ and R/ 
Let us pray: 


Grant to thy servants, we beseech thee, O Lord God, that we 
may always enjoy health of mind and of body, and that by the 
glorious intercession of blessed Mary, ever virgin, we may be freed 
from our present sorrow and come to eternal gladness. Through 
Christ our Lord. 

R/ Amen. 


When the above was published in The Sower’ it provoked 
comments both favorable and unfavorable. Among the second was: 
“Leave me with my mumpsimus. I don’t like ‘righteousness’— 
it smacks of the Anglican version.’’ Apart from the curious (and, 
I fear, representative) state of mind evidenced by both parts of 
this comment, I pointed out that the word ‘“‘justice’’ as used in 
current English does not mean at all the same as the ecclesiastical 
Latin word justitia, and I maintain that ‘‘righteousness’”’ is often a 
better translation. 

Another correspondent asked for a translation of the prayer 
“En ego,”’ and on turning to it I realized (not for the first time) 
how shockingly artificial the prayer is when rendered word for 
word into what purports to be the English language. We are not 
in the habit of ‘casting ourselves on our knees,” either literally or 
figuratively (I suggest no superiority over those who are); we do 
not “mentally contemplate’ (‘‘Johnny, what are you doing so 
quiet up there?’’-—‘‘I am only mentally contemplating, Mum- 


1The Sower is a quarterly educational periodical (Sower Office, Alton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, $1.50 a year), and one of the best Catholic publications in 
England. 
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my’); we do not have ‘‘lively sentiments,’’ or say that we are 
contrite, unless facetiously. The following is what I made of it: 


O loving and good Jesus, look down on me humbly 
kneeling in thy sight. From the depths of my soul I ask thee 
to move my heart strongly to faith, to hope, to charity and 
to real sorrow for my sins, and my will to a firm determina- 
tion that I will mend my ways. I look on thy five wounds, 
and tenderly and sadly meditate on their meaning, remember- 
ing the prophetical words of David: They have pierced my 
hands and my feet, they have numbered all my bones. 


(I should really like to drop the second person singular and 
write “‘you,” “your sight,” etc., as this is not a formal, liturgical 
prayer. ) 

I have been accused in these modest attempts at improvement 
of temerariously altering words or phrases consecrated by time and 
use. I think that is utter nonsense. Unless they are truly hieratic 
(e.g., “The Lord be with you: And with thy spirit’ [very ‘“‘An- 
glican,’’ by the way] ), often used phrases, especially when in stilt- 
ed or unfamiliar language (e.g., ‘‘firm purpose of amendment’’), 
easily lose their reality and meaning and become just catchwords; 
they are repeated thoughtlessly and become dope for the people. 
For a child to have to repeat in its private prayers so verbally 
meaningless (to a child) phrase as ‘‘fruit of the womb’”’ seems to 
me to increase and aggravate that unreality which the average liver 
of contemporary life inevitably finds in the use of our liturgical 
worship as well. 

DONALD ATTWATER 

Saint Albans, England 
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ON THE IDEA OF THE LITURGICAL FESTIVAL' 
(Concluded) 


VERY Sunday (dominica, day of the Lord) sees the 

Christian community gathered about the altar in order 
to be lifted up to the level of the festival. The regular 
return of Sunday every seventh day is a picture and 
pledge of eternity. But for the ancients the regular 
return of the year was still more of an eternal pledge. The steady 
growth of the sun’s strength after its nadir in December was to 
them a guarantee that the light of their life in space and time was 
never to be put out. For the Church did not exist so much in time 
as in eternity. The year became a path to divinity outside of time. 
Thus once in each year the mysterium of the Redemption was cele- 
brated with special majesty. Easter is the sollemnitas sollemnitatum 
and the festum summum, the Christians’ only festival in the com- 
plete sense of the word. In fact it was frequently called simply the 
solemnity (sollemnitas). The sacramenta paschalia, the celebration 
of the Easter mysteries, embraced in the richest liturgical form the 
complete redemptive work of Christ. The Easter festival is pro- 
longed through the fifty days after Easter and finds its completion 
in Pentecost (named Pentecost-fifty for that reason) which is really 
only the end of Easter and not an independent festival in the full 
sense of the word. 

The festival of Epiphany originated in the second century. In 
both content and meaning it was Hellenistic. It was the festival of 
the splendid appearance of the divine King, Christ the Savior com- 
ing into the world. Thus it was the beginning of that activity of 
the Lord in His birth and self-revelation which reached its goal in 
His death and resurrection. Here then was a true mysterium but 
not the fulness of mysterium as at Easter. A portion of the mys- 
terium of redemption is set apart and considered in itself, or, ac- 
cording to the mind of Hellas, the Incarnation was looked upon in 
anticipation as redemption. This festival, like the other, culminated 





1Translated from the Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, Ill, pp. 93-99, by 
Rev. Paul Bussard. The article is representative of a school of liturgical thought 
which has exercised a profound influence, especially among German-speaking 
authors. 
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in the full redemption-mysterium, the Mass. The separation of 
Epiphany marked the beginning of the tendency to set one of the 
redemptive acts apart and celebrate it for itself. We can see how 
this idea developed in later ages by considering the present state of 
the liturgy which, during the liturgical year, breaks up the work 
of Redemption as a prism separates the colors of light. 

One of the early developments of the Christ-mystertum was 
the martyr-mysterium. In some respects the Church on such occa- 
sion celebrated the mysterium of the Church (Ecclesia) but as cen- 
tered upon single heroes and therefore at first only in one particu- 
lar part of the Church which honored, as its most beautiful flower, 
its local martyr. In such cases the idea of the Christian festival 
maintained an admirable clarity. The passion of the martyr is an 
exact parallel to the mystertum of Christ. In the case of Christ an 
action was celebrated, His suffering and resultant victory of resur- 
rection. His passion and triumph are rendered present in the festival 
actio. The martyr, on the other hand, had not conquered in his 
own strength. He had done so rather as a member of Christ (the 
caput martyrum). Accordingly, the passion of the martyr was not 
celebrated as an independent festival-mysterium, but simply be- 
cause his suffering had been merged with the Christ-mysterium. 
The Eucharist is therefore the culmination of the martyr festival. 
Even today the Canon of the Mass gives the martyrs a place of 
honor. They are genuine flowerings of the tree of the cross. 


This idea was being finely developed when the end of the 
fourth century saw the end of the age of martyrs. In the early 
Church they had been Christ’s perfect disciples. Who could take 
their place? The difficulty was overcome through the influence of 
monasticism, which had the task of transplanting the early flowers 
of martyrdom and virginity into the garden of the new age, and 
to nourish their growth by new means. The idea of a confessor, 
which appeared well before the fourth century, was taken over by 
the ascetics of the desert. A person who professed Christ, but did 
not shed his blood for Him, belonged to the company of confes- 
sors, which was but a little less than that of the martyrs in dignity 
and worth. Their entire life was an undivided confession of Christ. 
They were confessers. Their day of death was celebrated as the 
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summing up of their holy life, as the transition to a perfect state 
of being. Theirs was a cottidianum mattyrium (St. Jerome, Ep. 
27). Thus arose the festivals of confessors, doctors. Virginity had 
always been treasured as a form of sanctity belonging to women, 
as a sort of approach to martyrdom. Thus virgins became a class 
of saints like the confessors. Apostles, martyrs, confessors, doctors, 
virgins, widows—all these developed from a state of holiness in 
the Church to a class of saints. The only case in which official po- 
sition played a role was in the distinction between confessor pon- 
tifex and confessor non pontifex. All the saints were honored in 
the liturgy only as members of Christ. 


Then the saints who had been very close to Christ during his 
earthly life, or who had assisted at the work of redemption and 
who were therefore preferred members of His mystical body, were 
drawn into the Christ-mysterium. The nativity and dormitio of 
the Blessed Virgin, and more especially the annunciation, the na- 
tivity of St. John the Baptist, the feasts of the martyrs—all these 
assumed a middle position between the festival of saints and the 
proper liturgy of Christ. Then the festival of Sts. Peter and Paul 
became a festival of the Church, in that Christ had founded the 
Church upon these apostles. 


The division of the original conception of the liturgical festi- 
val caused some loss to its assembled power. But the relation to the 
real mysterium was always recognized. An action of Christ or of 
one of His members, an event in the history of sanctity was made 
mystically present. the faithful participated in the holy action and 
thereby participated in the grace of sainthood. 


The consecration of a church is quite in this line of thought. 
It is a festival of the Ecclesia, the community redeemed in the blood 
of Christ, which sees itself in the stones of the structure. Its conse- 
cration as the bride of Christ through the mysteries of union, its 
initiation through baptism, the coming of the Holy Ghost and the 
Eucharist are celebrated annually in symbolic fashion. The day of 
the consecration of a church is justly called the natalis ecclesiae, the 
birthday of the church. It is the celebration of the mysterium of 
the Church. The culmination of the consecration, and the anni- 
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versary of it as well, is by inner necessity the eucharistic Sacrifice- 
mysterium, which is the source of all consecration and holiness. 


The celebration of the natalis episcopi has the same meaning. 
It is the festival of the constant presence of the Lord in the Church 
through His consecrated servant. The pastor aeternus is honored 
in the changing persons of His instruments. The recurrence of the 
day of consecration is a pledge of His abiding activity. 


Thus in the age of classic liturgy the idea of the liturgical 
festival grew directly from the fulness of the Christ-life in the 
Church and from the after-effects of ancient culture. Its history is 
clearly the history of the development of an idea. The festival 
cycle of the ancient liturgy is like a flower (lychis). The mystertum 
is the flower’s heart, but its life and color flow out to all the petals. 
Throughout it all is suffused a splendid glory. 


Afterwards, especially since the late Middle Ages, the objec- 
tive, dogmatic, communitarian spirit of liturgical prayer retreated 
before the influence of the more emotional and individualistic Ger- 
manic mind. Single truths of faith and facts of history were first 
removed from the great system of liturgical learning. They were 
more isolated in extra-liturgical piety than drawn within it by the 
piety of the people. Thus one finds festivals instituted which are 
not so clearly connected with the early Christian concept of a festi- 
val, which cannot be joined so definitely with the great Christ- 
mysterium. They are characterized by a tendency to the abstract; 
they do not correspond to the essential nature of the liturgy as an 
action. Such festivals are indeed within the life of the flower, but 
they are about the periphery and not an organic part of it. 


Despite late development, the liturgical festival must always 
come from the essence of worship. The great reformers, like Popes 
Pius V and Pius X, had the intention of allowing the Christ- 
mysterium, as the essence of the liturgy, to exercize its proper in- 
fluence. This explains the preference given to the officium de tem- 
pore, the deliverance of Sunday, the limitation of festivals, especi- 
ally of those made in the new abstract fashion. 


It is the task of the liturgical movement to hold fast, to de- 
velop these concepts both in theory and practice, so that the things 
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accomplished by Pius X may not be swamped by festivals of small 
liturgical value, as happened after Pius V. 


This short treatment might very well incite someone to do 
some research on the idea of the liturgical festival. Such a piece of 
research would have great value both for life and for liturgy. For 
it is quite clear that spiritual life that comes from the mystertum 
is more fruitful and nearer to the ecclesiastical spirit, than one based 
mainly upon abstract ideas. 

ODO CASEL, O.S.B. 


Maria Laach Abbey, Germany 


FSB 3BRRoo SE E0329 5 0005-55. 


Almost everything that is essential in Christian in- 
struction is in some way or other connected with or 
summed up in the great central rite of the Mass. The 
book of the Mass, the missal, ts the guide-book of the 
good practising Catholic; full of theology and of prayer, 
of poetry and of history all woven around the sacrifice 
of the Mass, it enables us to join with the priest, to fol- 
low the action, and to unite with Christ Himself in the 
great sacrifice. But it is above everything else a book not 
merely to be read and known, but a book to be used. Of 
what advantage to us, for instance, is tt to Rnow that 
one Mass with its sacrifice of God’s Body and Blood is 
worth all the rest of life put together, if we are too lazy 
to rise early enough in the morning to assist at Mass? 
Knowing our religion will not keep us out of hell, but 
doing it will certainly help us tnto heaven.—ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, Pastoral Letter, Tablet, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, p. 274. 
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VII 
“CONTABULATION”’ 


IACONVS . .. deponit . . . suam planetam, quae con- 
volvitur, vel alia tam convoluta et complicata super 
eius sinistrum humerum ponitur—The deacon takes 
off his chasuble, which is then rolled up (or another 
one already rolled and folded is substituted for it), 

and placed over his left shoulder.’”* “‘Planetam diaconus dimnttit .. . 

eaque tunc super sinistrum humerum super stolam complicatur; 

aut ponit aliud genus stolae latiorts in modum planetae plicatae— 

The deacon removes his chasuble, and having rolled it up places it 

on his left shoulder over his stole; or he places there instead another 

kind of broader stole, which has the appearance of a folded chasu- 
ble.’”” 

The Latin verb contabulare, whence comes the noun contabu- 
latio, is formed from cum, ‘‘together,’’ and tabula, ‘‘a board,’’ and 
meant at first to cover a framework over with boards set side by 
side or overlapping.” Then its meaning was extended to include 
other coverings besides boards, providing they produced the same 
ridgy or stripy effect. Thus Caesar uses it of towers set against a 
wall at frequent intervals.‘ Finally, in post-classical Latin, the word 
came to denote any method of producing a ridgy or corrugated ap- 
pearance, and in any medium, and so was used of the laying of a 
textile fabric in regular and rigid pleats or folds, which certainly 
do bear a striking resemblance to boards laid side by side! Thus 
Apuleius uses it,” and thus too Tertullian,* whose vigorous lan- 
guage on the subject I reproduce here somewhat freely. ‘“You flat- 





‘Caeremoniale Episcoporum II, xiii, 9. 

*Missale Romanum, Rubr. Gen. XIX, 6. 

'Caesar, B. G. V, 40. Livy, XXIV, xxxiv, 7. Pliny, N. H. XV, xvi, 18, 
§ 59; XXXVI, xxv, 62, § 187. Vitruvius, X, xv, 3. 

‘B. G. VII, 22: “totum murum ex omni parte turribus contabulaverant.”’ 

°Apuleius (fl. c. A. D. 160), Metam. X, 3 (Teubner ed., Leipzig, 1907, 
vol. I, p. 268): ‘‘palla . . . multiplict contabulatione dependula.”’ 

*De Pallio I (P. L. Il, 1086A); V (P. L. Il, 1100B-1102A). 
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ten out,’ he says to the advocates of the toga—a garment he dis- 
liked—‘‘the fulness of the garment and stiffen it with artificial 
pleats (tabulata congregatione fulcitis).On the other hand the pal- 
lium [which Tertullian advocated] drapes itself simply and natur- 
ally, without any difficulty. There is certainly no need of a special 
craftsman to work up its pleats the day before, and draw them out 








¢ i! aa D 


FIG. 29 


THE FOLDED CHASUBLE. A diagram to show how the sides of the ancient 
deacon’s paenula may have been gathered up and secured by cords to ensure him 
the necessary freedom of movement, and how in time the folds thus formed 
across the front of the garment were gradually conventionalized into the type of 
folded chasuble commonly seen today. 


and confine the whole pretence of folded drapery in irons, and next 
day to rearrange any pleat that may have escaped from its prison 
and then dress up the wearer in this boardlike garment as though 
one were doing up a parcel! The pallium, all must admit, is the 
freest and easiest of ali garments even if worn double. One moment 
is enough to adjust it . . ., it is entirely free from artificial pleats 
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(tabulis) .. .; even when put out beforehand there is no need to 
consign it to the torture against the next day’s wear.” 

From this extract we may gain some idea of the meaning of 
the word contabulatio as applied to dress. But the process it de- 
notes did not stop there. On the contrary it went much further, 
and resulted in some very far-reaching changes in the appearance 
of the garments to which it was applied. Nor is it a process confined 
to ancient times. It is always at work, for it is the outcome of a 
natural propensity in human nature, and will continue to operate 
as long as there are men and clothes upon the earth. In a word, it 
is man’s trouble-saving instinct which produces ‘‘contabulation,”’ 
as we may call it, whether in its original or in its more developed 
forms.’ 

But besides this very natural desire to save time and trouble, 
there is, I think, another motive which has also acted as a stimulus 
to the process of permanent folding, and this is the tendency, often 
perhaps unconscious, towards a certain fussy neatness, which is in 
reality at the root of most of the clipping, stiffening, starching and 
pleating that have eliminated all the interest from our modern 
clothing and from so many of our modern vestments too. There 
is a mentality which cannot distinguish between a crease and a 
fold, and to which “‘drapery”’ spells ‘‘disorder.”’ 


We may trace several steps in this process of “‘contabulation’”’ 
or permanent folding as applied especially to our liturgical vesture. 
The initial one is the fixing or standardization into a rigid and 
artificial fold of one which previously was free and natural. Such 
treatment might be adopted purely in the interests of neatness, as 
in the case of a cloth or garment destined to be unfolded before use, 
for example a handkerchief or napkin, a corporal or lavabo-cloth, 
or those accordion-pleated albs and surplices with which our eyes 
are still occasionally offended; or it might be adopted for conveni- 
ence as well, as in a cloth or garment intended to be used or worn 
with the folds still in position. Of this second type the best example 
is perhaps the purificator. This, as all know, is a small oblong 


7Numerous examples of this process in everyday life occur to the mind: the 
permanent turn-up at the bottom of a trouser-leg, the fixed or still more the 
merely outlined cuff, the made-up tie, etc. 
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linen cloth, about ten by eighteen inches in extent, which is folded 
lengthways into three, and retained thus folded while in use. Its 
purpose, that of wiping out the chalice, demands a certain volume 
of linen to ensure absorption, and on the other hand imposes a 
certain limit of size, so as to fit easily into the cup. These two con- 
ditions can only be fulfilled by several thicknesses of linen folded 








Fic. 30 


AN EASTERN PRIEST AND CHASUBLE. A drawing and diagram 
to illustrate a develoment of the Eastern chasuble somewhat similar 
to that shown in Fig. 29. 

The drawing, taken from a photograph in the author's possession 
of a Greek priest vested in a full chasuble of ancient form, shows 
how he gathers this up, not at the sides as a Latin priest would do, 
but in front. 

The diagram shows how in many modern Greek chasubles the 
front, instead of being gathered up or permanently tucked and sewn 
up (as is that of the Latin folded chasuble), has been altogether cut 
away, thus achieving a stage of ‘‘contabulation’’ actually more ad- 
vanced than that usually reached by its Latin sister, except, indeed, 
in those places where not only the side but also the fronts of the 
ministers’ chasubles are frankly cut away! 


into a narrow strip; neatness demands that the folds be of a semi- 
permanent character, while the necessity of frequent washing pre- 
vents them from being rendered altogether fixed by stitching. 

It is, in fact, the sewing together of the folds or pleats that 
marks the final step in what is strictly ‘‘contabulation’’ and opens 
the door to those further developments of which I shall say a word 
directly. Unless some practical consideration steps in to check it, 
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this sewing down of the folds or pleats is an almost inevitable re- 
sult of embarkation on the earliest stages of the process. The later 
medieval tunic with its pleats neatly arranged and sewn down in 
parallel lines, or the modern sports jacket with its back gathered 
in and sewn down to a horizontal band provide examples of this 
stage. All the cloth that ought to be there is in fact there, but well 
maneuvered and then secured with stitchery. 


With the next stage we pass from ‘‘contabulation”’ proper to 
something else: from the pleating or folding of a textile fabric into 
a certain form, to the production of the mere outward semblance 
of that form. Once a cloth or garment has come to be so regularly 
folded or sewn down into a particular shape that it is this rather 
than the original form which people know and recognize, then it 
will be this later appearance only that they will be interested in re- 
producing. And here both neatness and economy will add their 
weight. For it is clear that a “‘contabulated’”’ or folded cloth or gar- 
ment must necessarily consist of many thicknesses, which generally 
no longer fulfil any useful purpose; they are but the sterile survival 
of the earlier form. They are therefore wasteful; they are worse: 
they make the finished garment unduly bulky, and cause much 
needless expense and trouble in the making. Do away with them, 
then; use only two thicknesses of fabric—the original top and bot- 
tom ones—or one thickness alone, cut to the outline of the finished 
article and neatly lined. Thus will all extravagance be avoided, 
while the appearance demanded by custom, conservatism, or cere- 
monial is kept. 


Examples of this stage abound. There is the morning coat for 
instance, a modification of the frockcoat. When this latter was worn 
on horseback, the long flaps at its sides were often found to be a 
nuisance. To avoid this two buttons were sewn on at the back and 
the flaps turned up and secured to them. Then there came a coat 
with these turned permanently back, and finally another, our pres- 
ent morning coat, with the sides cut away along the line of the 
earlier turn, and the two buttons still sewn on, supporting naught 
but the outline of the former flaps. In the liturgy itself we have 
the very interesting example of the linen pall now used to cover 
the chalice during Mass. First of all a part of the corporal seems to 
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have been drawn up over the chalice from the back, as is still done 
by the Carthusians. Then, in the twelfth century—just too late 
for the Carthusians to adopt it—an alternative arrangement was 
introduced whereby a second corporal might be placed, still folded, 
on top of the chalice.* Such an arrangement might even now be 
resorted to in default of a pall, and no one can fail to appreciate 


























Fic. 31 


THE BROAD STOLE. This diagram is an attempt to show how the ancient 
chasuble (A), by being folded up (B and C), was made into a band suitable 
for wearing over the shoulder (D), and so in time gave rise to the ‘“‘broad stole.” 


the similarity of appearance of such a folded corporal with the pall 
itself. Nor should this close resemblance cause surprise, if we realize 
that the pall is nothing but this folded corporal sewn down along 
its edges, relieved of some of its superfluous thicknesses and stiffened 
with starch. In extreme cases it has become simply a linen envelope 
stuffed with cardboard. Its edges, once only folds, are now some- 
times trimmed with lace or cord, and its upper surface is often en- 
riched with colored work, or even entirely faced with silk.’ Yet in 
spite of all the changes that ‘‘contabulation’’ has thus wrought, 
the blessing for the pall is still that of the corporal from which it 
sprang.” 

Among the actual vestments or insignia worn today by the 
sacred ministers there are quite a number which have been subjected 


*Fr. Thurston, S.J., in Catholic Encyclopedia III, p. 563, s. v. ‘‘Chalice.”’ 
*This practice, once forbidden, is now allowed within certain limits (S.R.C. 
Decr. Authent. 3832 ad 4m). 
“Missale Romanum, Rit. Cel. I, 1. 
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to this process of gradual transformation. Here I propose to notice 
only the priest’s and deacon’s stole, the maniple, the archbishop’s 
pallium, and that other vestment commonly known as the “‘broad 
stole.” 


Of the stole and maniple it is not necessary to say much. 
Their development is simple. In the beginning, as we have seen, 
they were plain kerchiefs, crumpled up round the neck or over the 
shoulder or in the hand. Then they would be folded, at first spon- 
taneously, then deliberately and carefully. Then, as they gradually 
lost their usefulness, these folds would have been simplified and 
held in place with stitches. Next, as they developed more and more 
into insignia of office, they would tend to become more highly 
decorated, until at last they arrived at their present form of a single 
thickness of precious fabric backed with lining. The pall, when its 
face is made of silk, has reached practically the same goal, except 
that owing to the nature of its use and to positive legislation,” it 
must at all times retain a linen underside. Of the broad stole and 
the pallium I must speak a little more at length. 


It seems that in ancient times all who were below the rank of 
priest took off their planetae before engaging in the actual service of 
the altar.” The primary consideration underlying this was the usual 
practical one, namely that any loose outer mantle, but especially 
the great conical chasuble of those days, was an inconvenient gar- 
ment to work in. The celebrant, as a rule a bishop, had his dea- 
cons to minister to him and to arrange and hold back the sides of 
his planeta, as they should still do” whenever there is danger of its 
falling over his hands or dragging upon his arms. But these min- 
isters themselves had no one to render them a similar service, and 
so were driven to remove their planetae altogether and either hand 
them to their acolytes“ or roll them up and secure them on their 
own persons. Sometimes, instead of removing them entirely, they 
would turn them back and secure them at the sides in such a way 





™3.RC., let. cit. 

Ordo Romanus I, ed. Atchley, p. 128. 
%Caeremoniale Episcoporum II, viii, 19. 
“Ordo Romanus I, ibid. 
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as to prevent them from covering their hands and so impeding 
their movements (Fig. 29, B). 


FIG. 32 
A DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN PALLIUM. 


No. | is taken from an engraving in Rich’s 
Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, 
and shows the form common in the Greco- 
Roman world. (In this and the succeeding 
number, the invisible parts of the pallium are 
indicated by thin lines.) 


No. 2 is from the diptych of St. Gregory 
illustrated in this article (Fig. 33), and 
shows a halfway stage in the conventionali- 
zation of the garment. 


o 





No. 3 shows a seventh century pallium 
from a mosaic in the baptistery of Constan- 
tine at Rome. 


No. 4 is a ninth century example from St. 
Mark’s at Rome. 


No. 5 reproduces at once an eleventh cen- 
tury example from St. Clement's, Rome, and a 
twelfth century one from St. Mary’s across the 
Tiber, in the same city. 


No. 6 is actually taken from a thirteenth cen- 
tur ic in the church of Sta. Mari . 
y mosaic in the church of Sta. Maria sopra 
Minerva, Rome, but might have been taken from 
almost any representation of the pallium of this 
or the succeeding two centu- 
ries. 


No later example is given, as 
after the fifteenth century the 
pallium no longer changed its 
form, but merely grew pro- 
gressively smaller and smaller. 


No. 7 is an Eastern pallium, 
from a nineteenth century cata- 
logue of clerical and liturgical 
dress in the author's possession. 














5 





This turning back of the sides of the planeta was easily ef- 
fected with the wide conical form. But as the chasuble became pro- 
gressively narrower, it became unnecessary, and later still impos- 
sible, to fold back the sides; the custom was, however, by then too 
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firmly established to be altogether dropped, so the remainder of the 
fold across the front had to be artificially secured there to keep it 
in existence (Fig. 29, D). In modern times the commercial spirit 
of our ecclesiastical repositories has given us a ‘‘folded chasuble’’ 
with nothing but a sham tuck across the front, or merely a short- 
ened front, to make it look as though it has been drawn up, and 
in doing so has provided us with yet one more instance of extreme 
“‘contabulation”’ (Fig. 29, cfr. Fig. 30). 


When the chasuble was to be removed altogether, the original 
procedure would have been to spread it out and gradually, by fold- 
ing it from top to bottom, to produce a long narrow band (Fig. 
31) which, being placed across the deacon’s left shoulder and fol- 
lowing the line of his stole, would reach to his right thigh, where 
it could be secured with the loose ends of the girdle. A somewhat 
analogous instance is the soldier's greatcoat, rolled up and strapped 
across his shoulder. In both cases the procedure is the same; but 
while the soldier's coat has stopped at this, since it is needed from 
time to time to fulfil its primary purpose, the folded chasuble has 
gone forward through the remaining stages of the process. 


Besides the causes of ‘‘contabulation’’ already noticed as be- 
ing generally assignable, two special ones deserve mention in the 
case of the rolled-up chasuble: the gradual reduction in the width 
of the chasuble and the increase in the rigidity of its fabric. This 
latter rendered the band difficult to make, while the former resulted 
in its being, when made, too short to reach the hip. The problem 
thus raised was solved by the substitution of the broad stole. I do 
not of course suggest that this vestment came abruptly into being 
as the result of a sudden discovery that the real chasuble was no 
longer suitable for wear rolled up. On the contrary, there is little 
doubt that it had been known, and here and there used, for some- 
time already, but it is certain that the narrowing and stiffening of 
the chasuble did in fact bring it into greater prominence, for it 
practically left the field to it. 


It is important to note that even today the rubrics still regard 
the folding of the actual chasuble as the normal thing, and admit 
the broad stole only as a possible substitute. I have given the rele- 
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FIG. 33 
ST. GREGORY THE GREAT. 


(From Marriott, Vestiarium 
Christianum, Plate XXIV.) 


This effigy of St. Gregory is 
from the leaf of a diptych of 
about the year 700 A. D. now 
preserved in the cathedral treas- 
ury at Monza. The pope is 
shown in the dress of a consul 
presiding at the public games, 
with his sceptre (now sur- 
mounted by a cross) in his left 
hand, and his mappa upraised in 
his right. His dress, which is 
fully described in the text, 
should be compared with that of 
the consul in Fig. 24 in the 
foregoing article. 
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vant texts from the missal and cere- 
monial of Bishops at the head of this 
article. The two, taken together, form 
an instructive commentary on the va- 
rious stages in the evolution of the 
broad stole. The ceremonial envisages 
a second chasuble already carefully 
and even quasi-permanently folded, 
to be used as a substitute for the dea- 
con’s ordinary vestment; it makes no 
mention of the plain strip. The mis- 
sal takes the further step of intro- 
ducing this: a strip which has the 
appearance of a folded chasuble. Some 
there are who have been led by the 
purely accidental resemblance that ex- 
ists between this strip and the ordi- 
nary narrow stole (a resemblance to 
which it owes its name of “broad 
stole’’) into confusing the two and 
giving to the broad stole the decora- 
tion of the narrow one; but its embel- 
lishment with crosses such as one sees 
on an ordinary stole has been forbid- 
den by the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites.” And rightly so, for if the 
broad stole is really to represent a 
folded chasuble, it should have sim- 
ply a strip of orphrey across its centre, 
where in the case of the real folded 
chasuble this would show (Fig. 31, 
D), and nothing at its ends, or at 
most a line of the same braid with 
which the chasuble may happen to 
be edged. 


If the large conical chasuble of ancient times has, simply 
through being folded up, given rise to the modern broad stole, we 





™Decr. Authent. 3006 ad 7m (Sept. 25th, 1852). 
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need feel no surprise at being told that the stately pallium has, 
owing to an analogous process, dwindled to the exigious woolen 
badge of office now worn by archbishops of the Western Church. 

As already explained, the pallium was put on in a particular 
way. It was laid across the back, and one end brought over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down in front. The other end 
was then carried over or under the right arm and across the breast, 
whence it was cast back over the left shoulder and allowed to hang 
loosely down the back (Fig. 32, 1). Sometimes, where the two 
thicknesses came together on the left shoulder, they were secured 
with a pin or brooch. 

It was also suggested in the same place that when the pallium 
—the doctor’s gown of office—was superseded by the planeta, it 
was either preserved, or after a time restored, as a symbol of the 
teaching office, but in a somewhat modified—that is, contabulated 
—form. It was, in fact, as Wilpert points out,” this contabulation 
which saved the pallium from extinction, for by reducing its bulk 
and weight it enabled it to be retained for wear over its successful 
rival, the paenula. The same author” places the inception of this 
process of contabulation in the fourth century, thus making it con- 
lemporaneous with a somewhat similar development on the part of 
its sister garment, the toga. For this also underwent ‘‘contabula- 
tion,’’ and in a form not unlike the modern Eastern pallium and 
sometimes known as the lorum, became one of the symbols of con- 
sular dignity, and may be seen represented on the diptychs to which 
reference was made in my last article (see Fig. 24 therein). Now 
there exists in the treasury of the cathedral of Monza an ivory re- 
lief (Fig. 33), obviously suggested by these consular diptychs and 
said to date from about the year 700 though perhaps consciously 
archaic in style and detail, which shows St. Gregory the Great in 
the dress and with the insignia of a consul. He wears a rich over- 
tunic and a sort of lorum, which, but for the fact that the end 
which ought to hang down behind is brought round again and 
draped across the knees, is arranged strictly in the classical manner. 
The most curious point about it is that, whereas the draped end 


*Wilpert, Roma Sotterranea, Le Pitture delle Catacombe, p. 70. 
"iM. 9. 7%. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


just alluded to is unusually full, the other end, which hangs down 
in the normal way in front, is folded or cut away into quite a nar- 
row band. It seems, therefore, that we have here an example of the 
mantle in the very act, as it were, of being permanently folded and 
conventionalized (Fig. 32, 2). 

The next stage in the process may be observed in the modern 
Eastern pallium or omophorion, which can have changed but little 
in appearance during the last ten or fifteen centuries. It is a rather 
broad band of uniform width decorated with large crosses, and is 
worn freely wound about the shoulders precisely in the ancient 
manner. The effect is just that of a small mantle-pallium, carefully 
folded and put on in the usual way (Fig. 32,7). 


According to Dr. Braun,” the further standardization of the 
Western pallium was completed as early as the seventh century, or 
even in the sixth, by which time it had become a simple strip of 
white woolen cloth. But it was still worn as of old, the two thick- 
nesses being secured upon the left shoulder with an ornamental 
pin. Pallia of this sort appear in monuments of the period; they 
are not infrequently fringed and enriched with a single black cross 
near each end (Fig. 32, 3). 

In the eighth century the idea seems to have arisen that it 
would be neater to cause the ends to hang down the middle of the 
back and front. Hence they were brought over and pinned in such 
a way as to retain them in the desired positions (Fig. 32, 4). This 
meant, besides the pin on the left shoulder, the introduction of two 
others, one on the breast and one at a corresponding point on the 
back. Very soon, the two thicknesses, which now coincided for a 
considerable distance on the left side, were sewn together, but the 
pins, though thus rendered superfluous, have never been abandoned, 
nor the two thicknesses reduced to one (Fig. 32, 5). 


Finally, the shape of the part surrounding the shoulders— 
now one continuous band—was simplified and took on the ap- 
pearance of a level ring encircling the upper arms, with the front 
and back pieces as mere appendages, which, as they became shorter, 


were weighted at their ends with lead (Fig. 32, 6). At the same 


81 Paramenti Sacri, p. 131. 
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time the number of crosses increased, as many as eight, either black 
or red, appearing on medieval examples; the number today is six, 
all black, as also is the silk which covers the leaded ends. 


Though the modern pallium is notably smaller even than its 
medieval forerunner—indeed, as Braun observes, it could hardly 
dwindle any further—it is to this day made of wool as was the 
original mantle-pallium, and still has the double thickness on the 
left side, to remind us of its original arrangement. It is a curious 
blend of conservatism and development: utterly unlike its parent 
form in appearance, a closer examination shows its unmistakable 
connection with it. It is a fine example of that adaptibility com- 
bined with veneration for tradition which characterizes the Ro- 
man Church. 


RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 











Faith reveals the highest manifestation of the sacra- 
mental principle in our Lord Himself—the Great Invist- 
ble for whom a daughter of Eve wove a garment Of flesh, 
and who in real human nature walked amongst men. 
His human body contained His human soul, but that 
ineffable union in His Person of the human nature, up- 
held by the subsistence of the Word, marked the Son of 
the Blessed Virgin to be tn truth the Man-God. If al- 
ready creation was in a certain external sense the sacra- 
ment Of God, here was the sacrament of God realized in 
a most intimate sense. Jesus Christ is at once the sub- 
limest manifestattOn of the sacramental principle.—FA- 
THER JAMES, O.M.CAP., Life and Religion, p. 253. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
MODERNISM AND THE CHANT 


E hear less of Modernism today than in the past gen- 
eration. Yet the thing itself is not for that reason 
altogether dead among us. It rears its head occasion- 
ally even in connection with the chant. 

Father Vermeersch’s article in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia tells us that etymologically Modernism means “‘an ex- 
aggerated love of what is modern, an infatuation for modern ideas.” 
Theologically it may stand for a tendency or a doctrine. We are 
here concerned with the former. To quote Abbot Cavallanti: 
“Modernism is a morbid state among Catholics, and especially 
young Catholics, that professes manifold ideals, opinions, and ten- 
dencies. From time to time these tendencies work out into systems, 
that are to renew the basis and superstructure of society, politics, 
philosophy, theology, of the Church herself and of the Christian 
religion.” 








The general tendency of the Modernist is to claim that the 
Church is old and fossilized, that Christianity and the Church 
must be brought up-to-date, must enter into the swing of modern 
ways, constantly readjust themselves to the changing demands of 
progress. ‘‘A remodelling,’’ writes Father Vermeersch, ‘‘a renewal 
according to the ideas of the twentieth century—such is the long- 
ing that possesses the modernists.”’ 


These ideas came to mind in our recent discussion of the 
chant. An ardent youth ventured the opinion that the Church 
should drop the chant. The chant was the music of a past age, he 
thought: it no longer suits the temper of our day and time. Hence 
the Church should in her liturgy use only such music as makes an 
appeal to the modern mind and heart. Only in that way can a 
liturgical movement really take root among contemporary Chris- 
tians! Why insist on being old-fashioned and out of step with the 
times when the Church professes to be for all times? 

The superficially plausible question does not go to the root 
of the matter. It really gives rise to a deeper query, a query regard- 
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ing the basic relation of Christianity to our day, regarding the lit- 
urgy itself and the liturgical spirit. 

There is a notable lack of harmony between the liturgical 
spirit and the temper of very many Catholics of today. But if so, 
who is in the wrong? Why the lack of harmony and sympathy? 
One possible answer could be that the liturgy was definitely only 
of a certain age and time. But another answer is, that the Catholic 
of today has unconsciously become quite unchristian in his out- 
look and sympathies, and that the fault lies with him rather than 
with the Church and her liturgy. This is the answer, and the only 
one, that can be gathered from papal pronouncements. 


Certainly the Modernist can find no sympathy in the words 
and actions of Christ, who budged not an inch when some of His 
disciples took scandal at His promise to give them His flesh and 
blood to eat and drink. On the contrary, the Modernist would be- 
long in the ranks of those disciples who did not try to understand 
Christ’s words in Christ’s way, but who left Him because of His 
“hard words.” 

Despite what superficial modern minds say, the chant is music, 
and is first-class music, as even non-Catholic musicians agree. Be- 
sides, it is prayerful music, the best liturgical music, and is specifi- 
cally music adapted for congregational participation because of its 
unisonous character. And there is no other music thus adapted to 
the entire spirit of that which is eternal in the liturgical worship 
of the Church. 

The facile slogan of today, that the chant is impractical, that 
“it can’t be done,’’ shatters to meaningless bits in the face of the 
many actual demonstrations of its practicality. An instance among 
many furnished materials for a most interesting article in the June 
issue of ORATE FRATRES. 

The truth is that we of today are the spoiled children (in a 
terribly serious sense of the term) of our modern materialistic, ir- 
rational mentality and civilization. Perhaps it is necessary for us 
sophisticates of the twentieth century to go to the primitives to find 
out once more what the natural man is when unspoiled by an arti- 
ficial and mechanical culture. The success of the chant movement 
among so many of our missions, in Africa, Oceanica, et al., should 
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not only put us to shame but also give us much pause to think. It 
is but another proof that the human soul is naturally Christian, 
and that the modern soul is unnatural and unchristian. 


Again, we traditional Catholics can learn a lesson from some 
of the recent converts who put us to shame in so many ways, or 
even from sincere and fervent Christians not of our fold. I recall 
the statement of a recent convert of the so-called Chicago group 
who told me that she goes to a chanted Mass whenever possible 
and that the low Mass seems to her cold and removed from life. 


Recently an Evangelical Lutheran (age seventy-five) attend- 
ed Church services in which the chant was rendered congregatio- 
nally. This was his comment in regard to it: ‘““You have some- 
thing we have not. We have cold words, you have warm action. 
Your Church understands how to inspire people and she knows 
how to make use of sensible things for spiritual purposes—as suits 
people made up of mind and body. . . . God made us according to 
His image and likeness. We must radiate that image according to 
our best nature. Else we are showing forth and producing but a 
caricature of that likeness.’ 


In regard to the loss of the liturgical spirit among us, the 
Christian must acknowledge that he is in the wrong, and that he 
must strive might and main to conform to the Church and her 
eternal ways. It is the Modernist who in his pride considers the 
Church all wrong, and calls upon her to adjust herself to the 
changing whims of time. The Christian strives to raise man to the 
stature of the God-man Christ and to attain a share in the divine 
life; the Modernist tries to lower God to the status of mere ephem- 
eral man. He is but the modern version of the deicide of old. 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN- CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR People speak of the beginning of a new year accord- 

READERS ing to their varying social or religious outlook. The 

liturgical year begins with the first Sunday of Ad- 

vent, the civil year with January | and the financial year with any 

other, more or less arbitrary, date. Teachers throughout the coun- 
try are being reminded that a new schoolyear is about to begin. 





With revived energy and ideals they approach their new year 
of activity. Catholic teachers, religious and lay, know that they 
have power to influence the spirituality of many a young life even 
beyond that of some pastors, because of their more consistent, daily 
contact. In fact, their task and responsibility of imparting light 
and of being the salt of the earth and the leaven of society is noth- 
ing less than stupendous. If they open their eyes to the pagan in- 
fluences competing with them for the possession of those young 
hearts and minds in their charge, something like fear must gnaw 
at their zeal and energy. 


Unless they have a solid basis for imparting values, a recog- 
nized program of life, an unwavering certainty regarding their 
own ideals, that fear will paralyze all their efforts. The question 
in their minds, then, ought not be: ‘“‘How will I put in another 
nine months of teaching, or how make this schoolyear pass by the 
quickest?’’ But with their attention fixed on each one of their 
charges they should ask themselves: ““Whose image is this?’’ That 
question will give them a goal to strive after and will instill values 
into all their striving. 

Each child is the image of God and the teacher's duty is to 
draw out that image more distinctly. Each child must grow into 
the image of Christ of whom it is a living member. This task of 
the teacher, to make pupils more Christ-like, involves a double 
problem. 1) How shall I realize that ideal myself? 2) How shall 
I make others realize it? 
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1) The liturgy gives the answer to the first question. I realize 
and perfect the image of Christ in myself by intelligent liturgical 
living. Liturgical living is nothing blind, not a blind surrender to 
a form of spirituality, but a wide-awake, conscious living with the 
Church. It is the duty of every Christian to live with the Church, 
just as it is the natural duty of every child to live in its own fam- 
ily. I live with the Church when I join in with her in the public 
prayer and worship which she offers to God, when the Mass be- 
comes the center of my life and when sacramental knowledge reg- 
ulates my daily conduct. Each day the Church, Christ’s mystical 
body, celebrates a mystery of Christ or of someone of His sainted 
members and she asks me to unite with her in so doing. 

Thus, if I live with the Church I will become more and more 
the image of Christ. But knowledge is necessary and so the same 
Church expects me to study more about her sacraments, her litur- 
gical year, her ceremonies and her prayers. 

2) In answer to the second question—how to form Christ's 
image in others—the liturgy again is the solution. Before I can 
teach others an ideal of life, I must show by my own knowledge 
and life that it is worth striving for. Imparting to school children 
one’s ideal of life and death is not a mere problem of knowledge, 
but rather of example. Therefore, while teachers present the Christ- 
ideal to their young charges by teaching them many facts about the 
liturgy, about doctrine and behavior, their own lives must be in 
absolute harmony with the truths they want to promote. 

Pupils are not slow in observing whether liturgical living 
comes from the heart, whether their teacher's attendance at daily 
Mass provides him or her with motives and strength to live the 
life of grace, or whether “‘liturgical living’’ is just the teacher's pe- 
culiar method. The teacher who speaks to a class about grace being 
union with Christ the Vine, or grace as effecting the contact of the 
child with the Holy Ghost, is being watched very closely in and 
out of school for a living example of charity, of heroism and of 
sacrifice. 

The first thing many people ask themselves, when they see 
a work of art, is: ‘Do I like it?’’ That is the wrong question to 
ask at the outset when examining, let us say, a painting of re- 
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ligious character. The right question would be: ““What does the 
artist want to represent? what does he want to say? what is the 
meaning of this painting?"’ Then the reaction of likes and dislikes 
will solve itself. In like manner, we act wrongly when we ask our- 
selves at the outset, at first contact with the liturgical movement: 
“Do I like the liturgy? the liturgical movement?’’ More intelligent 
is the query: ‘“What is the liturgy? what is its meaning? its con- 
tent?’’ Upon learning that it is living with the Church, that it 
imparts life to our souls, that it makes our piety pleasing to God, 
one cannot help liking it. 


The liturgy does not exist side by side with the school, with 
the pulpit, with the press, or even with the church. It penetrates 
into all of them and gives them a Christian character. The liturgy 
is not a method of teaching or of piety, but the Christian way of 
life. It is not an advanced stage of thinking for educated folk, but 
always the simple, necessary life for all. Wherever the pupils of a 
school can attend Mass in its simplest form (with one server, two 
candles and no bell) there they have access to the liturgy and the 
teachers have access to the vital way of teaching them the Christ 
ideal. 


= re) 





“SPLENDOR OF CATHOLIC LITURGY" 


There are two generally recognized approaches to faith and 
revealed religion in Christian apologetics, that part of theological 
science which presents to human reason the credibility of the true 
Christian religion. 1) One begins by adducing the proofs for the 
existence of God, for the need of religion in general and then pro- 
ceeding to revealed religion, Christ and His Church. 2) The other 
begins directly by presenting proofs for the divinity of Christ, and 
then shows how the Church's teaching on her own nature and 
purpose and the nature of the triune God follow and demand as- 
sent. The former method has hitherto been accepted almost ex- 
clusively as the necessary approach for winning over atheists and 
other non-Christians, while the latter was thought to be usable 
only for persons who already accept Christianity in some ‘form’ 
or other. 
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We want to comment on the second approach, which because 
of its direct presentation of Christ may be called the christological 
one. It does not make the first useless or superfluous, but puts more 
directly before a religious-minded person the immediate fact of 
redemption through Christ and the consequent verity of the Cath- 
olic religion. Whenever a Catholic proposes or defends the divinity 
of Christ and of His Church he is using the second line of argu- 
mentation. 

At the time of Christ's sojourn in the land of the Jews, peo- 
ple experienced the christological approach to God's religion. Christ 
Himself was the immediate ‘‘object,"” whom people beheld, heard, 
experienced and believed in. Through Him they were led to the 
Father. When the Apostle Philip said to Him: ‘“‘Lord, show us 
the Father,’’ He answered: ‘Philip, he that seeth Me seeth the Fa- 
ther also"’ (John xiv, 8f). 

In Christ the Jews had a real approach to the Father. Since 
the Ascension of Christ and the descent of the Holy Ghost, we 
have essentially the same access to the Father, in truth and in fact, 
namely through Christ. That we call the liturgical approach, the 
sacramental presentation, of Christ. So it is that after the Ascen- 
sion the liturgical and christological approach (ascent) to God is 
one and the same thing. We would do well to impress this on our 
memory and to carry it out in practise. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has but recently pointed out 
what this means in actual practise, when he designated the mission- 
ary intention for August. The intention is: ““That non-Christians 
may be led to the faith by the splendor of the Catholic liturgy.”’ 

That the ‘‘splendor of the Catholic liturgy’’ is an effective 
weapon for the conversion of non-believers is clearly implied in 
the Pontiff's statement. Experience bears this out too, for we know 
that in many of the great liturgical centers where the liturgy is 
carried out with all its splendor conversions have been brought 
about by God's grace through the mere presentation of the liturgi- 
cal mysteries. Furthermore, “‘history tells us that in the ancient 
basilicas, where the bishop with the clergy and the people alternat- 
ed in the singing of the divine praises, the liturgical chant played 
no small part in winning over many barbarians to Christian civili- 
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zation. It was in the churches that the heretics came to have a more 
complete understanding of what is meant by the Communion of 
Saints. St. Ambrose was accused by the heretics of drawing the 
crowds at Milan by means of the liturgical chants; it was on hear- 
ing these chants that St. Augustine made up his mind to become 
a Christian. In the churches, where practically the wholy city 
formed a great choir, the workers, the builders, artists, sculptors 
and the writers took from the liturgy the deep knowledge of 
theology which is now evident in the monuments of the Middle 
Ages’’ (Pius XI, Divinit Cultus Sanctitatem). 


The divine liturgy consists of external form and internal 
content. The former is the earthly cloak for the unseen, heavenly 
reality. The supernatural reality is presented ‘‘under cover’ of a 
natural sign. We can never stress the one at the expense of the oth- 
er, because the two (external sign and internal content) belong 
together. The Pope’s mission intention for August, ‘‘that non- 
Christians may be led to the faith by the splendor of the Catholic 
liturgy,’’ surely is a reminder to certain extremists, that even the 
externals of the liturgy may not be despised. 


The splendor of the liturgy lies in the sublime, symbolic pre- 
sentation of divine life. When we give glory to God officially in 
the worship of the liturgy, we employ vestments, chant, sacred 
ceremony and language (externals) in order to lead men beyond 
the things that are seen and heard. The utter difference and unique- 
ness of those externals—they are unlike the dress and action of the 
world—lend them a dignity which foreshadows the glorious un- 
seen world of faith. Liturgical drama is free from the base emo- 
tions and passions of life and tends to lead man to a realization of 
his better self. Furthermore, the freedom from moods and whims 
of the moment, freedom from subjectivity, gives the liturgy an 
appeal which is directly preparatory for the reception of divine 
faith in the case of non-Christians. 


No man can arrive at faith unless Christ and His truth be 
preached to him. Fides ex auditu. Similarly, non-Christians will 
never appreciate the liturgy unless the liturgy be properly presented 
to them. And “‘properly’’ means in all its splendor. 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The Apert Domine (Concluded) 

Then the recitation of the Divine Office should be carried on 
devote. The entire ensemble at this function is really a kind of pag- 
eantry. There are the individual and the group parts to perform. 
The Abbot, who as St. Benedict says: “‘is considered to hold the 
place of Christ’ (Ch. 63), gives the signal to begin, responds to 
the invitations to pronounce the blessings, prays aloud the Pater 
noster ‘‘because of the thorns of scandal which are apt to spring 
up” (Ch. 13), chants the Gospel and indicates the saying of the 
closing prayer, the Sacrosancte. Next in rank at the Office is the 
hebdomadarian, upon whom devolves the responsibility of indi- 
cating the proper pitch of the recitation, of intoning the Deus in 
adiutortum, pronouncing the absolutions, chanting the Gospel 
homily, and the orations. Repeatedly I have noticed that if he 
thoroughly enters into the Deus in adiutorium its import is some- 
how carried over to the others and impels them to respond whole- 
heartedly, Domine ad adiuvandum me festina. Still other parts are 
performed by the acolytes. The choir, as the word indicates, forms 
the chorus at this sacred pageant. 

Since the whole is not performed for ourselves, and the pews 
are nearly always empty, who then are the spectators? St. Benedict 
tells us in the nineteenth chapter of the Rule: “We believe that 
God is present everywhere, and that the eyes of the Lord behold 
the good and the bad in every place. Let us firmly believe this 
especially when we take part in the Work of God. Let us therefore 
always be mindful of what the prophet saith: ‘I will sing to Thee 
in the sight of the angels.’ ”’ 

As in the dramatic performance, if each one of the partici- 
pants carries out his part perfectly, then the whole will be pleasing 
and will arouse the enthusiasm of the spectators, so also when 
each one taking part in the sacred pageantry does a perfect work, 
then the whole will be beautiful, and we can rest assured, also 
meritorious. Distraction, carelessness, niggardliness, desultoriness 
cannot but result in a slipshod performance, and instead of merit- 
ing God's blessing, invites His displeasure and condemnation. And 
may we not forget that in the recitation of the Divine Office we are 
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lending Christ our voice, in the way the priest at the Consecration 
lends Him his voice. If we are the members of Christ then it is 
Christ who is praying in and by us, and we, in and by Him. But 
if we fail in this our essential occupation, where in this world will 
God be worshipped becomingly? 





Oo 


LITURGICAL Liturgical mindedness is not limited to time and 
BRIEFS space, is not the prerogative of any one country. 
New Zealand is bustling with preparations for the 
observance of the Catholic centenary. February 27 to March 6, 
1938, will mark the special celebration of the coming of the Cath- 
olic missionaries to that country. The advance ‘‘centenary talk’’ 
speaks eloquently for the calibre of its Catholicism. ‘“To empha- 
size anew the fundamental importance of the Mass is its primary 
mission . . . /t 1s the Mass that matters . . . Throughout Centenary 
Week that will be the theme, the inspiration, the reaffirmation of 
every official act and of every utterance.’’ Catholics of New Zealand 
rightly date the beginnings of the Catholic faith in their country 
from the celebration of the first Mass on January 13, 1838. It is, 
after all, the Mass that matters. 
Future accounts of the actual centenary events ought to at- 
tract even greater attention to that distant clime. 


What recent Catholic news reports brought under the title: 
“The Encyclical Mass’’ is at bottom a fine example of liturgy and 
Christian sociology harmoniously united. The idea in its present 
form comes from one of our great industrial centers (Detroit, 
Mich., St. Monica’s Church) where the encyclical Rerum Novarum 
of Pope Leo XIII is read each Sunday to the worshippers at the 
late Mass. A running comment and application accompanies the 
reading, which takes the place of the regular Sunday sermon at 
that Mass. After the Mass the ushers distribute copies of the en- 
cyclical and other pamphlets to the people. 

According to the pastor the incentive for this action came 
from laymen who asked him for a fuller knowledge of the social 
doctrines contained in the encyclicals. The parallel that the Church 
fosters knowledge of the sacred Scriptures by regular Sunday 
epistles and gospels suggested itself to him and he proceeded to 
read one or more chapters from the above-mentioned encyclical at 
each Mass. 

To those who would doubt the success of the venture be it 
said that this pastor’s church is now crowded at the late Sunday 
Mass, whereas previously it had not been nearly filled. In the pas- 
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tor's own words: ‘The encyclicals speak for themselves and they 
are not over the heads of the people . . . As practically all of my 
people are factory workers, I know that they are better prepared 
to ‘sit in’ at the luncheon period and have something to say when 
the charge comes up, as it does, that the Church has a weak social 
and economic program. It appears that it is forbidden to bring 
into the factories literature of any kind. It is not forbidden to 
carry the truth in one’s head. From personal inquiry, I know the 
people are carrying it, and using it.” 


The only contact many non-Catholics have with the Cath- 
olic Church is attendance at the funeral of a Catholic friend. A zeal- 
ous French priest, discerning the responsibility we have of making 
such attendance a religious experience and not merely a social func- 
tion, suggested to the editor of La Vie Liturgique (November 1, 
1936, p. 123) that priests give such non-Catholics the best pos- 
sible understanding of the Mass and funeral service. His own way 
of doing things is to deposit booklets with texts of the funeral Mass 
in the places in church and before the Mass to call attention to the 
booklet and the page where the Mass begins. Besides that he reads 
the epistle and the gospel in the vernacular after singing them in 
Latin. All the faithful have been taught to respond ‘“Thanks be to 
God”’ after the epistle and ‘‘Praise to thee, O Christ’’ after the gos- 
pel. The same priest adds that this never fails to leave a deep im- 
pression on all present. 


In view of recent discussions on church music, the following 
quotation from the Papal Secretary’s letter of December 18, 1936, 
written at the request of His Holiness to the president of the Union 
des Organistes et des Maitres de Chapelle, is in place. 

“Tf one can justly say that the Church has always favored 
the progress of the arts, that is true in a more special way even of 
music, which offers one of the primary means for the expression of 
liturgical prayer. The official chant of the Church, it is true, is the 
Gregorian chant, which expresses with greater animation and fidel- 
ity the spirit of the liturgy. 

‘Besides, the Church proposes the same to artists as a model 
to be followed. But it is nevertheless true that she has taken over 
and made her own in a way, even if less intimately, the inspiring 
compositions of the great polyphonists of the sixteenth century 
and that she continues to welcome the productions resulting from 
progressive modern musical art, but only to the extent in which 
these are in harmony with the purity, gravity and dignity of li- 
turgical worship and ecclesiastical regulations. 
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“It must not be forgotten, indeed, that music, especially vocal 
music in a temple of worship, is an integral part of the solemn 
liturgy; being directly subordinate to the divine cult, it should in 
no wise let itself be contaminated by any profane elements. And 
in order to prevent such profanation the Holy See has at various 
times raised its voice’’ (Revue Liturgique et Musicale, XX, 3, 
p. 77). 


The liturgical movement stands out in high relief in the 
Catholic life of Chile by virtue of a joint pastoral letter which was 
issued by all the bishops of that country early this year. The pas- 
toral, which itself is a monument and a solemn program contain- 
ing all the aims of the movement, was printed in full by our South 
American contemporary, the Revista Liturgica Argentina (II, p. 
88ff). The Chilean hierarchy, in stressing the significance of the 
liturgy for determining authentic Christian piety, never lose sight 
of the part the faithful must play therein. 

“This cult of the Church is the worship of the whole Chris- 
tian community, of the whole mystic body of Christ, so that every 
Christian who has not separated himself from the love of Christ, 
takes a lively part in the liturgical worship of the Church. This 
valuable participation in the spiritual life of the Church, however, 
must be rightly understood by the faithful.’’ As a result there 
arises the need for liturgical education and the apostolate. 

Prayers and ceremonies are the means to a better understand- 
ing of the truths we profess and which lead us to eternal life. Edu- 
cational institutions must of necessity foster the liturgical life be- 
cause they are centers of Catholic action. They achieve this by 
making Christ’s sacrifice the most important, central daily act of 
their charges. The bishops recommend especially the community 
Mass for religious and educational institutions. As a presupposition 
for participation in the Mass they emphasize the need of thorough 
explanations of the prayers and ceremonies, of the purpose and 
fruits of the Mass. 

Besides this, the pastoral contains eloquent appeals of a prac- 
tical nature: concerning liturgical chant, altars, missal, etc. 


We have had occasion to say that the liturgical apostolate in 
another South American country, Argentina, was championed by 
the above-mentioned Revista Liturgica Argentina. The efforts of 
that magazine seem to bear fruit out of all proportion to the short 
space of its existence. The recent Liturgical Week at La Plata, or- 
ganized by the Argentine Catholic Action Youth, counted no less 
than twelve archbishops and bishops among its participants. 
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The monks of Conception Abbey, Missouri, are instituting a 
week of youth activity this summer, from August 15 to 22. The 
week will consist of three days of ‘‘Catholic propaganda’”’ and four 
days of extensive athletic activity, while every day the monks will 
strive to permeate the program with the spirit of the liturgy. A 
very striking feature will be the daily High Mass at the beginning 
of each day. The boys, ages nine to sixteen, will daily attend that 
Mass in choir with the monks. This privilege, which is rare in the 
life of laymen, reminds one of the presence of the boys’ choir in 
the sanctuary of Maredsous, Belgium. The Very Rev. Gregory 
Huegle, O.S.B., well known to our readers, will direct the schola 
cantorum. 

“Since Christ is as much at home on the campus as He is in 
the chapel, other activities will be encouraged . . . and supervised by 
the younger monks of the Abbey.’’ Brief and simple conferences 
on baptism, the holy Eucharist and penance will help to achieve 
the unity of extra-liturgical activities with religious living. 

That widespread, eight-paged monthly, Altar and Home, also 
comes to us from Conception Abbey. Since it is the editorial policy 
of Altar and Home to preach nothing that cannot be put into im- 
mediate practice, the Youth Week is not a mere experiment, with 
doubtful success awaiting it, but the fruit of ripe thought and of 
keen observation of methods adopted by the enemies of Christ, 
who are so successful in winning modern youth to false ideologies. 





United States readers of ORATE FRATRES and friends of the 
liturgy will welcome the news that Donald Attwater, our associate 
editor from Wales, will visit our shores for the first time this 
autumn. Mr. Attwater is a layman. He has distinguished himself 
as an authority on the Eastern churches and an indefatigable lit- 
erary worker in many fields besides the liturgy. 


A London Catholic last month appealed by letter to parish 
priests in favor of having High Masses celebrated on Sundays dur- 
ing the summer time, dispensations notwithstanding (cf. Catholic 
Herald, July 9). It is another sign that the awakening sense for 
liturgical festival in the laity is offended by the silence in many 
Catholic churches, while non-Catholic places of worship resound 
with song and organ music. We might add or suggest that High 
Mass be transferred to an earlier hour when the summer heat causes 
more of the faithful to attend an earlier Mass. Surely, if the heat 
of the summer is sufficient reason for dispensing entirely from hav- 
ing Sunday High Masses, then the same heat is a sufficient reason 
to dispense in favor of an earlier hour. 
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We should remember that the Church is not imposing or en- 
croaching on the recreational time of modern Catholics of what- 
ever condition or profession by demanding that at least one Sun- 
day Mass be celebrated in the normal official way, namely as a 
High Mass. Where does the sacred institution of the Sunday come 
from anyhow? Surely not from modern naturalistic or materialistic 
philosophy! 


Our readers will be glad to know that the fourth book of the 
Advanced Christ-Life Series, The Christian in the World, was 
privately published in mimeoprint form. The author of the text is 
Dom Virgil Michel, while the Sisters of St. Dominic of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, have supplied the teaching digests and helps. 
The book can best be described as an individual and social ethics 
based on the supernatural life of the mystical body of Christ. 
Chapter headings are as follows: Part One: The Christian and the 
World. I. What is the Christian? II. The World Today. III. Man 
a Rational Animal. IV. The Human Person. V. The Social Nature 
of Man. Part Two: The Christian Life on Earth. VI and VII. 
The Goods of Earth. VIII and IX. The Christian Family. X and 
XI. The State. XII. International Society. Part Three: The Un- 
christian World. XIII. Denial of Spirit: Deification of Matter. 
XIV. Denial of Faith: Deification of Nature. XV. Denial of Per- 
son: Deification of Society. XVI. Conclusion. 

Those who are interested in this new volume can obtain a 
copy of the book from The Liturgical Press ($1.50). 

Dom Michel’s The Liturgy of the Church, of which a former 
liturgical brief (ORATE FRATRES, XI, p. 276) gave a short de- 
scription, has been announced by Macmillans for publication in 
the middle of September. 


The chronicle of events liturgical cannot fail to record that 
the work of translating the Roman Breviary into Flemish has been 
completed by the nuns of the Holy Sepulchre at Turnhout, Bel- 
gium. It is just another step in uniting the praying Christian with 
the praying Spouse of Christ, of whom he is a member. 


To the many vernacular, full translations of the breviary 
there has now been added a German, translated by Dr. Johann 
Schenk and published in two volumes by Pustet Verlag, Regens- 
burg (each volume is priced at Mk. 10.80). 


Liturgical Arts (No. 1, 1937) presents as a frontispiece the 
winning design, by Virginia Wood, in the competition for a paint- 
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ing representing the forty saints included in the Canon of the Mass. 
Rev. E. P. Graham of Canton, O., gave the incentive for this artists’ 
competition which was conducted by the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Twelve artists were invited to compete by submitting sketches 
for which they received a small payment. The “‘‘jury’’ (including 
Father Graham, Father Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., Bancel La- 
Farge, Miss Hildreth Meiere, Barry Byrne, Jean Charlot and Dr. 
A. M. Frankfurter) selected three of these sketches. The three 
finalists then executed finished paintings and from among these 
the jury chose the winner. Those who competed in the finals were 
Alfred Tulk of New York, Joan Cunningham of Rochester, N. Y., 
and the winner Virginia Wood of Washington, D. C. 


Following the publication of the Papal Encyclical on the 
Catholic priesthood (Ad catholicit Sacerdotit), a strong movement 
is on foot for introducing into the missal and breviary a ‘Common 
of Confessor Priests.’’ Opinions pro and con are finding ample ex- 
pression. The Secretary General of the Capuchins, Rev. Octavius 
d’Angers, brings the reasons against such an innovation, which 
reasons can be abridged as follows: it would mean an unnecessary 
increase of “‘commons’’ which violates traditional practice. The 
“Common of Pontiffs’’ already glorifies the priesthood, as the li- 
turgical texts show. To construct a new ‘“‘“Common’”’ for priest- 
saints only would necessitate many further modifications in the 
existing “Common of Pontiffs,’’ in order to make the latter “‘more 
sacerdotal.’’ There is only one priesthood, which attains its per- 
fection in a bishop, and it is the priesthood of a bishop which tra- 
dition has chosen to exalt. The order of priesthood is subordinate 
to that of a bishop and essentially a participation of the latter. (Cf. 
Revue Liturgique et Monastique, XXII, p. 311.) 


oO 
COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGICAL REFORMS 


To the Editor:—Like the OraTE Fratres I am heartily in sympathy with 
a movement to have as many as possible of the laity unite in the universal 
prayer of the Church, the Divine Office. However, before we can expect 
them to do so, is it not desirable to reform the Office and make it more 
suitable for priest and people than it is now? 

As it is now, the Office is adapted for reading or chanting in choir, 
whereas at least four-fifths of those who read it do so privately. Thus anti- 
phons and responsories are out of place. ‘The division of the day and night 
into Hours is a timehonored tradition, but should not the Psalms have 
some consonance with the Hours? 
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Why read every Psalm? Who can fathom the meaning of Psalm 67 
—not the only one difficult of interpretation? How many ever experience 
the violent emotions expressed in Psalm 34?— and there are others. Why 
that 118th Psalm with endless iteration in its 156 verses? How few grasp 
the distinction between the messianic and other, e.g., historical Psalms? 
At least one-third of the Psalms could be omitted. 

Why so much of the Old Testament and so little of the New? Why 
make us dwell on the David-Uriah nastiness and meanness, on the Suna- 
mitess, and on the fact that David killed ten thousand to Saul’s one? Why 
confront us yearly with Augustine’s “Mysterium non mendacium”; and 
with so many of the second nocturne lessons that tax the good sense of 
any reader? 

As one who has tried to read the Office rite, attente ac devote for 
well nigh fifty years, I am sure that one hundred per cent of those who 
read it extra chorum will applaud the starting of a movement to reform 
it. It will take time and labor, but it will be time and labor well spent. 


Yours in Christ, 
JoHN J. WYNNE, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor:—The reform that I look for lies in the reduction of the 
Calendar on the lines of the Benedictine Breviary, which is obviously, be- 
ing Benedictine, well-considered liturgically. 

The saints will not be forgotten and would be still better remembered 
if we were all more faithful to the invitation to read the martyrology daily 
at Prime. I know there was an outcry when this reform was made, and I 
know how strict the Order has been in keeping out nova festa. These are 
creeping back into the Roman Calendar; memories are short everywhere, 
but there is a great deal to be said in favor of the more conservative Bene- 
dictine arrangement. Historically it is hard to attack, and liturgically it 
is a standing example of the “better way.” 

When, as seems possible in our life time, a fixed Easter is adopted, the 
further reform of the Calendar may be attempted. Feasts fixed to a certain 
day will be either “doubles,” all of one class (for the present classification 
is pretty meaningless and will be quite so when there will be no “occur- 
rences”—and “‘concurrence” can be fixed by a rubric ad hoc) or memor- 
ials, which might fill every day in the year outside definite closed seasons 
—fixed dates again—like Advent, Lent and so forth. 

The ambiguous work “double” will go. Festurn and feria will fill all 
our needs. Two out of the five movable octaves under the present arrange- 
ment will remain: Easter and Pentecost with their proper Masses, and of 
the present fixed octaves Christmas and Epiphany may be retained. You 
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may remember that in 1936 we had three octaves running together: St. 
John the Baptist, the Sacred Heart, and Ss. Peter and Paul. Add to these 
St. Paul with an octave in his titular churches and the Daughters of St. 
Francis de Sales starting another on July 2! It was a wise move to simplify 
the octaves of the three feasts after Christmas. It is now fairly easy to say 
the Christmas office without an ordo. 

If a reform on the lines I have suggested ever comes about, an ordo 
will be unnecessary. The martyrology, divested of its lengthy prefaces and 
its lunar tables, in the handy form printed by Marietti of Turin and di- 
vided over the four volumes of the Breviary, would add one-eighth of an 
inch to each volume. My Breviary is not one inch in thickness—the sug- 
gested addition would be worth while. 

Yours sincerely in Domino, 
CHARLTON BENEDICT WALKER 


Doway, Golden Valley, Cape So. Africa 
Oo 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GOTTESGEHEIMNISSE DER GNADE. By Julius Tyciak. Verlag Fr. Pus- 
tet, Regensburg. 1936. Pp. 129. Paper, Mk. 2.10. Cloth, Mk. 2.80. 


LIFE IN CHRIST. By Julius Tyciak. Translated by Basil Wrighton. Sheed and 

Ward, N. Y. 1937. Pp. vii-157. Cloth, $1.75. 

Life in Christ is a translation of Gottesgeheimnisse der Gnade. Read- 
ers who may prefer the German will find its language delightfully simple 
and straightforward, and the price assures them a good buy for the rich 
content. The English translation has achieved a close imitation of the 
above qualities of the original style. 

As the foreword indicates “this little book studies points of doctrine 
concerning God and grace. It is an attempt to exploit the rich thoughts 
of a great theologian—Matthias Joseph Scheeben, of Cologne—and to ap- 
ply them to the religious life.” For those who know, this should be suf- 
ficient recommendation of either the English book or its German original. 
The profound thought of Scheeben is an abundant source of theological 
knowledge and inspiration for all the apostles of the liturgical movement. 
The present book brings the doctrinal truths underlying the “true Chris- 
tian spirit” of the liturgy down to the level of the layman not trained in 
technical theology. The book is compact in thought, and can profitably be 
read more than once, preferably in a meditative manner, by anyone who 
wishes to steep his soul in the sublime truths of our holy religion and de- 
rive inspiration from them for his private inner and public liturgical life. 

The English title is the same as that of a book by Dom Virgil Michel 
now in its fourth mimeoprint edition, to which the pages of OraTE FRra- 
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TRES have made frequent reference in recent years. When the publishers of 
the present book were apprised of the fact, it was unfortunately too late 


for a change. 
V. M. 


RUTHERFORD UNCOVERED. A Resume of the Reasons That Lay Behind 
Jim Brown's Manifesto. By Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B. Our Faith Press, 
Pilot Grove, Mo. 1937. Pp. 34. Pamphlet. Price, 10c; discount in lots, 
In a private communication the author states: “As far as I am aware, 

this is the only detailed and documented expose that we have of Ruther- 

ford’s life and activities. It took me a long time to gather these data and 

I can vouch for every item of them.” The pamphlet is interestingly writ- 

ten, and its timeliness will be doubted by no one who knows to what ex- 

tent the one religious enemy and rival of the Catholic religion in smaller 
towns and countryside is the intensely active and attacking group of 

“Bible” missionaries inspired by Rutherford. 

V. M. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, St. Meinrad, Indiana: The Professor Visits a Monastery. 
By Dom Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B. 1937. Pp. 24. Pamphlet, n.p.g. 


A brief description of monastic life giving essential information 
written in the form of a story of a visit to a monastery. 


BURNS, OATES AND WASHBOURNE, Ltd., London: Seven Addresses on 
Social Justice. By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, P.P. 1937. Pp. 99. Paper, 
ls; cloth, 2s 6d. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee: Liturgical Education. By Dr. 
Linus Bopp. Translated (from the German) by Albert Paul Schimberg. 
(The Marquette Monographs on Education.) 1937. Pp. xvi-147. Cloth, 
N.p.g. 

CARITASVERLAG, G.m.b.H., Freiburg i. Br.: Germanische Froemmigkeit in 
Liturgischen Hymnen. By J. Van Acken. 1937. Pp. 132. Cloth, Mk. 3. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Curtain Rises and Other Stories. 

By Enid Dinnis. Illustrated by Florence Harrison. 1937. Pp. 192. Cloth, 
price, $1.25. 
Werde Licht! Liturgische Betrachtungen an den Sonn- und Wochentagen 
des Kirchenjahres. Von P. Benedikt Baur, O.S.B. II. Teil: Fastenzeit und 
Osterfestkreis. 1937. Pp. xii-508. Leinen, $1.75. III. Teil: Osterfest- 
kreis, die Nachpfingstzeit. 1937. Pp. xv-687. Leinen, $2.25. (I. Teil 
folgt.) 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Chicago, Ill.: Teach Me Thy Paths. A Lay 
Retreat Based upon the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola. By 
Rev. James P. Monaghan, S.J. 1936. Pp. 380. Imitation leather, price, 
$1.10. 


SCHWANN VERLAG, Duesseldorf: Zeitschrift fuer den katholischen Religions- 
unterricht an hoeheren Lehranstalten. 14. Jahrgang, Heft 2, 1937. N.p.g. 
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